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BOOK REVIEWS 

Die Amerikanische Literatur. Vorlesungen, gehalten an der Koiiigli- 
chen Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitat zu Berlin. Von Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith. Bibliothek der Amerikanischen Kulturgeschichte. Zweiter Band. 
Berlin : Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1912. 

In the selection of a title for tlie volume of lectures delivered at 
the University of Berlin Dr. Smith has been extremely unfortu- 
nate. The term "American Literature" leads one to expect 
a thorough proportionate treatment of all the writers and literary 
activities of this country. The volume itself shows startling 
omissions. Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Lanier, Aldrich, Stedman, 
Howells, Mrs. Wharton, and our historical writers are almost or 
entirely ignored ; Hawthorne is considered only as a writer of 
short stories; and the poetical side of Foe's achievement re- 
ceives the barest mention. At the same time prominence is 
given to compositions of little artistic merit, to writers of only 
secondary rank, and to men not primarily connected with letters 
at all. All this is disappointing to readers who have their pre- 
conceptions of what constitutes a history of literature. It has ob- 
scured Dr. Smith's purpose and led to undeserved condemnation. 

The real significance of the volume will be better understood 
if the title be disregarded and the occasion of the composition of 
the lectures be recalled. As Roosevelt Professor at Berlin Dr. 
Smith was more than a scholar. He was an ambassador of 
American culture, a representative of American life and ideals. 
It was incumbent upon him, not merely to uphold the traditions 
of scholarship, but to foster the growth of international goodwill 
by bringing us into more vital contact with the German people 
and by visualizing and interpreting the characteristic bent of 
our national spirit. As Hyde Lecturer at the University of 
Paris two or three years ago Dr. Van Dyke gave a series of 
addresses on "The Spirit of America." The same theme was 
chosen by Dr. Smith, but he preferred to study it through the 
medium of American letters. Dr. Van Dyke's method had obvi- 
ous advantages; but Dr. Smith's method is less abstract and 
offers better opportunities to consider questions more strictly 
scholastic. 
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If this underlying purpose be borne in mind, a seemingly 
wilful and erratic treatment will be explained. Do our patriotic 
songs merit twenty pages of discussion ? On the basis of in- 
trinsic worth they certainly do not, but because of their part in 
awakening a national self-consciousness and in bettering the 
taste of the people, they as manifestly do. Does Frenau deserve 
more than half as much space as is allotted to Bryant ? As the 
poet of Jeffersonian democracy in a formative era, he has an 
interpretative value which ought to be stressed. Franklin and 
Jefferson, though doing their literary work less for its own sake 
than as a means of public service, through it nevertheless left an 
indelible imprint upon the American character; and surely Dr. 
Smith is right in saying, "That would be scann'd." Every 
literary school or movement in the various sections of the coun- 
try demands emphasis for the light it throws on Americanism 
as a whole, and some of them must receive a degree of attention 
to which, considered merely from the literary standpoint, they 
are not entitled, while others receive less than their literary 
claims require. It is a pity, however, that the Transcendental 
movement is dealt with mainly in a disparaging manner; that 
the soul of Whitmanism is not happily reflected. ; and that the 
New England group of writers who forged to the front between 
1830 and 1840, though conceded to be the best that America has 
produced and to have given the highest and noblest expression 
of the American spirit, is not treated more in detail, even at 
the expense of proportion. The criticism has been advanced 
that Dr. Smith seeks to introduce writers with whom the Ger- 
mans are not acquainted and that in view of this aim the ex- 
tended discussions of Cooper, Longfellow, and Joel Chandler 
Harris are out of place. On the contrary, his peculiar ends 
necessitate the use of representative writers, whether these be 
familiar and beloved or not. Cooper as the historian of the 
migration westward is indispensable; the pages devoted to the 
revelation of his qualities are among the most fascinating in the 
book. Longfellow, so often referred to simply as an exponent 
of European culture, must be shown in his American aspects — 
in his discovery of American sources of material and in his con- 
tributions to American thought and life. Harris opened a field 
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far more immense and interesting than is yet realized, and Dr. 
Smith's hearers might well have been disappointed had he 
neglected its rich possibilities. 

So sane and thoughtful a commentary upon our national 
literature and our national character should prove illuminating 
to readers in this country as well as to those abroad. That Dr. 
Smith had investigated the subject widely, an extensive and 
well-chosen bibliography testifies, but he does not content himself 
with a superficial recast of time-worn opinions; his approach is 
fresh and stimulating. In reaching his conclusions he has not 
overlooked the material made accessible in recent years — for 
example, Emerson's Note Book (published in 1910) and the early 
critical works of Poe (first collected in the Virginia edition). 
He examines with penetrating insight the early environments of 
writers and the influences that shaped them. He goes to the 
very best source for the actual spirit of a man — his letters. He 
shows firmness of grasp in summarizing tendencies. For 
instance, he consumes but one sentence in pointing out that 
since the war Jefferson's influence for individualism has been 
greater in literature than in politics ; he employs a paragraph in 
explaining that the short-story has made conditions ripe for a 
national drama ; he devotes a chapter to the short-story as a tre- 
mendous force for intersectional understanding; and he gives 
unity to the volume by keeping constantly in the foreground the 
idea that our literature, with its idealism, its optimism, its 
humor, and its hopefulness, is a pioneer literature. If a choice 
must be made where all is informing, perhaps we should say 
that the last three chapters — Joel Chandler Harris and the 
negro as literary material, Mark Twain and American humor, 
and the American short-story -—are the best. The least con- 
vincing chapter is that on the Americanism of Poe. Perhaps Poe 
is less completely "out of Space — out of Time" than is gener- 
ally assumed. Dr. Smith makes an ingenious comparison of Poe 
and Calhoun and reminds us of Poe's resemblance to the South 
Carolinian in admiration for the conservative Coleridge and re- 
pugnance to the fiery Carlyle; but we feel that likenesses are 
pressed too far when Poe is practically accounted for as a child 
of Southern conditions and when the assertion is made that 
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through the analytical study of methods Poe did first for litera- 
ture what others did or tried to do for politics, industry, educa- 
tion, etc. The following summary is very suggestive, however : 
"Sein Amerikanismus ist . . . zu suchen ... in der sicheren 
Handhabung der Technik, der bewussten Anpassung der Mittel 
an den Zweck, der schnellen Verwirklichung organischer Mog- 
lichkeiten, der praktischen Verwendung der Details, die ihn be- 
fahigten, seine Visionen in korperlichen Formen, greifbar dar- 
zustellen und so den einzigen neuen literarischen Typus zu be- 
griinden, den Amerika hervorgebracht hat." 

It is not to be surmised that Dr. Smith is so engrossed in the 
study of the American spirit that he neglects the purely scholas- 
tic side of his mission. On the contrary he touches upon in 
passing or investigates at length an amazingly large number 
of scholastic topics. Of these probably the most interesting 
is, fittingly enough, the influence of foreign (particularly 
German) thought and literature upon American. Of brief but 
discriminating discussions there could be no better examples 
than the comparison of Cooper and Scott and the contrast between 
the individualism of Transcendentalism and that of the short- 
story writers. There is a clear and concise treatment of the 
four varieties of negro dialect. Here and there are casual 
suggestions of themes for American scholarship, such as the 
origin of the Poor Richard proverbs, the comparison of nota- 
ble personages in fiction (Poor Richard, Rip Van Winkle, 
Leather Stocking, Uncle Remus, and Huckleberry Finn) for the 
better comprehension of American life, various matters connected 
with negro folk-science, and the dialect in the short-story. 
Moreover there is a searching investigation of form and tech- 
nique. In the studies of Poe, Longfellow, Irving, and Haw- 
thorne this constitutes an important, if not the chief, interest. 

The printed volume bears traces of the lecture room; it would 
have been better had certain illustrative passages been stricken 
out in publishing. On the other hand the book is full of the 
felicities of a very skilful and concrete writer. An example or 
two will make this clear. After maintaining that the defect of 
Whitman's catalogue-style is that it does not dwell long enough 
upon objects to see what hasty observers fail to see, Dr. Smith 
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drives the point home by showing through reference to "O Cap- 
tain! My Captain!" what Whitman could do when he so far forgot 
his custom as to treat a single event and interpret it. The state- 
ment that Franklin would never, like Jefferson, have studied 
Indian speech purely for the philosophy of it and apart from 
practical ends gives us in a nutshell the distinction between the 
two men. Longfellow's parallelism in verse-structure — one of 
those obvious things which somehow manage to be overlooked — 
is elaborately analyzed and then perfectly illustrated by an 
explanation of how Poe would have written "The Rainy Day," 
while the difference between Poe and Irving in short-story 
structure is clarified by an application of Poe's methods to the 
material of "Rip Van Winkle." In brief, the originality of the 
thought-content of the volume is matched by the straightforward 
and convincing simplicity of its treatment. 

Garland Greever. 



The Ballad of the White Horse. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New 
York : John Lane Company. 1911. 

It is the fate of popular characters of history to become lay 
figures which succeeding generations dress in whatever style of 
thought is for the hour most fashionable. Only time can show 
whether such a style is incongruous to the figure it drapes, or 
whether the hero has really been rehabilitated, in his habit as he 
lived. Critics of Tennyson have claimed that his Prince Arthur 
wore very little of the clothes and armor proper to a British 
ruler of the fifth century, and a great deal of the frock-coat 
and high-hat which belonged to the estimable Prince Consort of 
the nineteenth. And so with many others. 

Chance, in the shape of the required preparation of a Doctor's 
Dissertation, once caused the present reviewer to read a con- 
siderable number of dramas and epics based on King Alfred's 
life. The character of most of these was such as to recall 
Landor's epigram upon Milton's paraphrases of the Psalms: that 
Milton was never such a regicide as when he raised his hand to 
smite King David. Such a regicide was the Poet Laureate 
Pye, whose Alfred is as finicky and absurd a figure as ever 



